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Report on the motor vehicle battery industry 


The Standard Batteries, Ltd,, Bombay, in its letter No. 1701jiG 
(KGP. NAS), dated the 27th April 1946, address¬ 
ed to the then Department of Commerce, Govern- 


AppUcatlon for protection' 
and reference to the 
Board. 


ment of India, asked for Governmental assistance 
to the motor vehicle battery industry as follows :—• 
(i) reduction in the control price of lead and 


other materials required for battery manufacture ; (ii) remission of duty 
on raw materials and machinery ; (iii) increase of import duty on batteries 


and plates to 100 per cent ad valorem ; (iv) ban on the import of batteries 
fitted as original equipment of motor vehicles ; and (v) discouragement 
of the establishment of battery manufacturing plants in India by foreign 


companies. The firm also asked that protection should be effective for 
10 years, in the first instance. Similar applications for protection were 
made by the Estrela Batteries, Ltd., Bombay, in its letter dated the 19th 
May 1946, and the Amco Ltd., Bombay, in its letter dated the 29th May 
1946. In a letter dated the 11th November 1946, the Maharatta Chamber 
of Commerce and Industries, Poona, also supported in genera] terms the 
case for protecting the motor vehicle battery industry. The application 
was at first turned down by Government on the ground that one of the 
principal component parts required in the building up of storage 
batteries, viz., the container, was not being manufactured in India. But, 
on receiving an assurance from the principal applicant, namely, the 
Standard Batteries, Ltd., Bombay, that the plant and machinery required 
for the manufacture of containers had already been ordered from abroad 
and were on tlieir way to India, Government reconsidered the application, 
and under the then Department of Commerce Resolution No. 218-T(55)| 
45, dated the 15th March 1947, read with paragraphs 2 and 7 of its Resolu¬ 
tion No. 2L8-T(55) [45, dated the 3rd November i945.-a nd paragraph 4 of 
the Resolution bearing the same number, dated the 16th February 1946, 
remitted to tile Tariff Board for investigation, the claim of the industry 


for assistance or protection. 


2L Under the terms of reference contained in the Government of India 


Terms of reference. 


Resolution dated the 3rd November 1945, the 
Board has to satisfy itself— 


(i) that the industry is established and conducted on sound busi¬ 
ness lilies ; 


(ii) (a) that, having regard to the natural or economic advantages 
enjoyed by the industry and its actual or probable costs, it 
is likely within a reasonable time to develop sufficiently to 
be able to carry on successfully without protection or State 
assistance • or 


(b) that it is an industry to which it is desirable in the national 
interest to grant protection or assistance and that the 
probable cost of such protection or assistance to the commu¬ 
nity is not excessive. 
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Where a claim for protection or assistance is found to be established, 
that is, if condition (i) and condition (ii) (a) or (b) are satisfied, the 
Board may recommend— 

(i) whether, at what rate and in respect of what articles, or class 

or description of articles, a protective duty should be im¬ 
posed ; 

(ii) what additional or alternative measures should be taken to 

protect or assist the industry ; and 

(iii) for what period, not exceeding three years, the tariff or other 

measures recommended should remain in force. 


In making its recommendations the Board has to give due weight to 
the interests of the consumer in the light of the prevailing conditions 
and also consider how' the recommendations affect industries using the 
articles in respect of which protection is to be granted. 


3. (a) On the 17th March 1947, the Board issued a press communique 
inviting all firms, associations and persons inte- 
Methoa ol inqu ry. rested in the. industry, who desired their views 

to be considered by the Board, to submit their representations. Detailed 
questionnaires were issued to all known producers, importers, and consumers 
as well as to the Provincial Directors of Industries, all Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and recognised Trade Associations. A list of those to whom ques¬ 
tionnaires were issued and who submilted their repliSfc is given iri Appen¬ 
dix I. Mr. 0. C. Desai, then a Member of the Board, visited the Amco 
factory at Bangalore on the 18tli June 1947. The same factory was visited 
by Mr. P. V. R. Rao, Cost Accounts Officer attached to the P>oard, from the 
7th to the 10th July 1947 and by Mr. S. D. Sunawala, who was then a 
Technical Adviser to the Board, on the 12th July 1947. The Standard 
Batteries’ factory in, Bombay was visited by Dr. Rama Vanna, Assistant 
Secretary to the Board, together with the Technical Adviser and the Cost 
Accounts Officer, on the 27th June 1947. 


(b) The hearing of oral evidence in this case, originally fixed for the 
12tli and the 13th August 1947, had to be postponed due to tlie resignation 
from the Board of Mr. C. C. Lesai, President (Mr. Desai had been appoint¬ 
ed President with effect from the 1st July 1947) and Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 
Member, of the Board, on their transfer elsewhere. When the reconsti¬ 
tuted Tariff Board, with Mr. G-. L. Mehta as President, Dr. H. L. Dey 
and Dr. B. Y. Narayanaswamy Nardu as Members and M'r. M. Ahmadullah 
as Secretaiy, met in Bombay in November 1947, the inquiry was taken up. 
The President, Members and Secretary of the Board, and Mr. R. N. Kapur, 
Technical Adviser, visited the Standard Batteries’ factory on the 27th 
November 1947. The President and Mr. Kapur also visited the Chloride 
Electrical Storage factory, and the Indian Batteries Manufacturing Co.’s 
factory, botli at Calcutta, on the 2nd and the 4th December 1947 respec¬ 
tively.' Mr. Kapur visited the Bharat Battery Manufacturing Company’s 
factory at Calcutta on the 2nd December 1947. Standard and Amco 
batteries were costed by Mr. P. V. R. Rao with the help of the then Techni¬ 
cal Adviser, Mr. S. D. Sunawala, and the present Technical Adviser, 
Mr. R. N. Kapur. A public inquiry was held and representatives of pro- 
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ducers, consumers and importers were examined in Bombay on the 10th 
and the 11th December 1947. A list of the persons who attended the 
inquiry and were examined is given in Appendix Ii. 


4. (a) Attempts to manufacture batteries for motor vehicles 'were 
... . first made in 1931 by the Tropical Accumulators, 

History of tlw mlustry. CaleutU( theT1 ail Registered firm. The firm 

was registered in 1930 and has continued to manufacture batteries since 
then. During the years from 1933 to 1939 a number of other factories, 
namely, Bharat Battery Manufacturing Company, Electro Chemical In¬ 
dustry, Ind.au Battery Manufacturing Company, Eastern Accumulator 
Company and Mozumdar Battery Co., sprang up in Calcutta. 'The con¬ 
centration of the industry in the prewar period in Calcutta was rather 
remarkable. Outside Calcutta there was at that time only one firm in 
Bombay which started manufacturing battery plates in 1934 and later 
removed its factory to Bangalore in 1937. This company originally named 
as the General Accumulators Manufacturing Co., is now known as Ameo 
Ltd. A11 these units, however, produced batteries on a small scale in the 
prewar period and their total output was quite inadequate to meet the indi¬ 
genous demand. Consequently, the country’s requirements were largely 
met from imports, mainly from the IJ.K. and the TJ.S.A. But the out¬ 
break of war caused a heavy reduction in imports of motor vehicle batteries, 
and file Indian industry was therefore called upon to meet practically the 
entire demand of the Defence Services. Several new units came into 
existence while some of the old units put up additional plants. Govern¬ 
ment assisted this industry by granting import licences for battery- 
making plant and by securing a steady flow of raw materials required for 
the manufacture of batteries. During the war period, however, it was 
difficult to import containers from abroad, and there was only one factory, 
vie., Messrs. A. K. Sarkar &. Co. (now National Rubber Manufacturers, 
Ltd.), which had just started (he production of containers on a small'scale. 


In the circumstances, the indigenous industry was mostly engaged in the 
making of battery plates for replacement purposes and to some extent 
in rebuilding batteries by using salvaged containers. The more import¬ 
ant firms which came into existence during this period are : (1) Estrela 
Batteries, Ltd., Bombay (1939), (2) Standard Batteries Ltd., Bombay 
(1943), and (3) Chloride Electrical Storage Co. (India) Ltd., Calcutta 
(1945). The last-named firm is a subsidiary of a British company of the 
same name which lias been established in the U.K. for over 50 years. Its 
Indian factory was put up during wartime at the instance of the Defence 
Services for meeting the requirements of batteries in the eastern theatres 
of war. And it was granted War Project Co-ordination and Administra¬ 
tive Priority. No. 2, Project M-20, which considerably helped the firm in 
obtaining building materials and plant. But it could not actually start 
manufacturing batteries until after hostilities luid ceased. At the 
present time it is the largest battery-manufacturing concern in India, 
with an up-to-date plant including machinery for manufacturing con¬ 
tainers. Standard Batteries Ltd., Bombay, lias also recently installed a 
modern plant for producing complete batteries including containers. Ameo 
and a few other units afie also reported to have definite plans for expand¬ 
ing and modernizing their plants, 
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(b) Another new plant is now being put up in Bombay by General 
Motors (India) Ltd. Licence to import battery manufacturing machinery 
had been granted to General Motors in March 1946 and the firm had cabled 
to the U.S.A. for various items of machinery to be shipped to them as soon 
as possible. By the middle of July 1947, the entire machinery except one 
small item had already been shipped to this country and most of the 
machinery had arrived while the balance was in transit. In the meantime, 
representations were submitted to Goverffmcnt by a number of Indian 
battery manufacturers urging that the General Motors bring a foreign 
company should not be allowed to establish a battery-manufacturing plant 
in India and that the licence already granted to it should be revoked. The 
Indian manufacturers argued that General Motors, with its established 
reputation and strong and extensive selling organisation, would offer 
formidable competition and might altogether crush the infant indigenous 
industry. This representation was also supported by the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber, Bombay, in its letter dated the Kith October 1946. The 
matter was referred to the Tariff Board in the then Commerce Department 
letter No. 210 Tj33(47), dated the 23rd May 1947. The Board made a 
preliminary inquiry, and in view of the conditions then existing, express¬ 
ed the opinion that, the licence already granted to General Motors (India) 
Ltd. should not be withdrawn. 

(e) During wartime the following battery manufacturers were placed 
under the statutory control of the then Supply Department :— 

(1) Amco Limited, Bombay ; 

(2) Bharat Battery Manufacturing Company,. Calcutta ; 

(3) Standard Batteries Limited, Bombay ; and 

(4) Estrela Batteries Limited, Bombay. 

Control over production and distribution came into operation in Septem¬ 
ber 1943 and was terminated by the end of 1945. Price Control was first 
introduced under the Motor Vehicle Spare Parts Control Order, 1944, 
and continued later on under the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) 
Act., 1946. This price control was lifted on the 1st March, 1948. 

5. (a) Batteries for motor vehicles are built up of the following com- 
Components and raw ponents •— 

materials. 

(i) Containers with covers and vent plugs. 

(ii) Positive and negative plates. 

(iii) Wood or ebonite separators. 

(iv) Terminals and connectors. 

The main raw materials required for the manufacture of batteries are 
(i) rubber or asbestos and certain chemicals, or plasties, for malting con¬ 
tainers, eo - ' rs and vent plugs, (ii) lead and antimony for making grids 
of the plates and for terminals and connectors, (iii) lead oxides-red 
lead and litharge—for pasting the grids for plates, (iv) Orford cedar 
wood or Douglas fir wood separators (ebonite or synthetically made rubber 
separators can also be used), (v) sulphuric acid for forming the plates, 
and (vi) sealing compound made from bitumen. 
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(b) Before the war, containers, covers and vent plugs were being 
imported from the U.S.A. During wartime their importation was severely 
restricted and attempts were made to establish, the manufacture of con¬ 
tainers in this country. A. K. Sarkar Ltd. (now National Rubber Manu¬ 
facturers, Lt<T.), Calcutta, started the manufacture of containers in its 
Rubber Works, but its capacity was far short of the requirements of the 
Indian battery manufacturers. This firm has now a capacity for producing 
20,000 containers a year and proposes to expand it in the near future 
to 50,000 a year. After the cessation of hostilities, the more important 
battery manufacturers made arrangements to import the necessary machin¬ 
ery for the manufacture of containers to meet their own requirements. 
At the present time, Chloride Electrical Storage Co. (India) Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta, Standard Batteries Ltd., Bombay, and Bharat Battery Manufactur¬ 
ing Co., Calcutta, have each set up a complete unit for tlic manufacture of 
containers. Firestone Tyre' and Rubber Company is also installing a 
container plant in Bombay and expects to go into production in March 
1948. This company’s estimated production would be 100,000 containers 
in 3948 ami 200,000 containers in 1949. The production of the five exist¬ 
ing container plants, viz., Chloride, National Rubber Manufacturers, 
Standard, Bharat and Firestone, is expected to be as follows :— 


Name, 

Ohlorido .. 




♦ . A 

1948 

84,000 

1949 

84,000 

National .. 

. . 

. . 

, , 

.« .. 

20,000 

20,000 

Standard .. 

. , 

. , 

♦ . 

.. ., 

60,000 

60,000 

Bharats .. 

. . 

. . 

• . 

.. 

27,500 

30,000 

Firestone .. 

•• 

«• 

** 

* • »♦ 

100,000 

200,000 





Total 

.. 291,500 

394,000 


When the National Rubber Manufacturers carry out their plan of expand¬ 
ing the container capacity, the production of battery containers in the 
country would of course be larger. While all the other firms in Tndia are 
using vulcanized rubber for manufacturing containers, Chlorides aro using 
asbestos composition for the purpose. Wc were informed that the manu¬ 
facture of containers from asbestos composition is a quicker process than 
their manufacture from vulcanized rubber, so much so that, the output 
per unit, of time in the former case is 4 to 6 times as high as in the latter 
case. Asbestos fibres were formerly imported from South Africa, which 
is reported to be the only source of asbestos of suitable quality ; but all 
imports from there are now banned in this country. Wc. were, however, 
told that asbestos is available in Mysore and Saraikella. No attempt has 
so far been made to process indigenous asbestos. We recommend that 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research should be asked to take 
steps to have it processed for the. manufacture of containers. 

.(c) As regards separators, these are at present being mostly imported 
from Canada or the IJ.S.A. Suitable types of wood similar in its physical 
and chemical characteristics to either Orford Cedar wood or Douglas fir- 
wood have not so far been available in this country. Wc were, however, 
informed that experiments are being conducted by Chloride Electrical 
Storage Co. to test the suitability of the Indian wood 1 Haldu ’ for the 
manufacture of separators. Similar experiments with certain types of 
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wood are also being carried out at the Dehra Dun Forest Research Institute, 
An extract from Utilisation (New Series), Indian Forest Bulletin No. 134 
—1944, ‘ Indian Woods for Battery Separators,’ is given in Appendix 
III, We recommend thajt more extensive experiments with suitable 
varieties of wood should be undertaken at the Dehra Dun Forest Research 
Institute in collaboration with the principal battery manufacturers in the 
country. 

(d) Of the remaining raw materials, pig lead is imported from Burma 
or Australia, and sulphuric acid is available in India, while antimony is 
partly imported from China, and partly produced in the country. Lead 
oxides are also manufactured in the country from imported lead. A few" 
chemicals, such as, vandyke crystals and barium hydrate, which arc used 
in small quantities by certain firms, are also imported. 


6. (a) A battery for motor vehicles consists of a g*roup of positive 

Process of manufacture. and negative plates enclosed in a container. 

Plates are formed from grids cast out of anti- 
monial lead and pasted over with oxides of lead mixed with sulphuric 
acid and certain other chemicals. They are formed positive or negative 
through a chemical change effected by passing an electric current of requir¬ 
ed intensity through the plates while they are held in a sulphuric acid 
bath. After this process, {lie plates are washed and dried. They are then 
assembled into negative and positive groups. 

(b) A group of negative plates is then interlocked with a group of 
positive plates, the plates themselves being kept separate from one another 
by thin sheets of special wood or ebonite. These sheets are known as 

. separators and they serve as insulators between the two kinds of plates. 
The interlocked groups arc then placed in the container. 

(c) Containers are made of vulcanized rubber, asbestos composition 
or plastics and have vented covers of the same material. Both containers 
and covers are usually made in hydraulic pressing machines. 

(cl) Connectors are then fitted to the assembled plates already placed 
in the container. The container cover is then put on and the unit is 
sealed with a sealing compound. Vents have stoppers made of the same 
material or of porcelain. 

The battery is then ready for despatch. 


7. The Annual Statement of the Sea-Borne Trade records the total 
Imports. vaIuc of aI1 1,1(5 accumulators (including parts 

of all types) imported into the country. 
The item ‘ accumulators ’ includes, besides motor vehicle batteries, 
batteries for train lighting, radio sets, and tractors! Since motor 
vehicle batteries arc classified together with the other types of accumu¬ 
lators in one single group, it i.s not possible to ascertain from the trade 
statistics the value of these batteries imported in.o the country. Mr. L. 
Hansen, representative of Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., Calcutta 
however, furnished us with the following figures of imports in the prewar 
period ;— 


Number of motor vehicle batteries 

1937 . 

1938 . 

1939 . 


imported, 

• .. 57,317 

. .. 50.797 

.. 53,771 
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During those years the principal sources of imports were the U.S.A. and 
the U.K., as indicated by the following figures :— 

Imports from the U.S.A. 

.. .. ... .. .. 37,000 

.. 25,000 
.. 22,500 

rts of ‘ Exfde ’ lotteries from the U.K. 


J 637 

1938 

1939 

Impo 

1937 

1938 

1939 


11,100 
1 +,400 
17,000 


Indigenous demand. 


Mr. Hansen further stated that batteries were also imported during the 
prewar period, from Japan, Czechoslovakia, Canada and Germany. 
During the period January—June 1947, import licences were issued in 
respect of about 37,000 batteries, roughly two-thirds from the U.K. and 
the rest from the U.S.A., Australia and New Zealand. As a result of the 
representation made by the battery manufacturers in the country, the 
import quota, for the period July—December 1947, was restricted to 10 
per cent of the prewar imports. We have, however, no information as to 
-whether the full quota for which licences were issued, has actually been 
imported. According to a Public Notice dated the 121h December 1947 
issued by the Government of India in the Ministry of Commerce, the issue 
of import, licences for motor vehicle batteries is at present subject to an 
overall monetary ceiling. It is desirable that, accurate statistics of im¬ 
ports of motor vehicle batteries should be available in future and we re¬ 
commend that the value and quantity of such batteries should be separately 
recorded in the Sea-Borne Trade Account. 

8. It is not possible to give any precise estimate of the demand for 
motor vehicle batteries in the country. The 
former Department of Industry and Supply, in 

its memorandum dated 4th June 1947 estimated the demand to be about 
200,000 batteries per annum. General Motors, in its reply to the Board’s 
questionnaire, estimates the total demand to be about 180,000 batteries for 
replacement purposes and 30,000-batteries for original equipment in new 
vehicles. About 25 or 30 per cent may, however, be taken to have been 
used in the areas which now constitute Pakistan. But, since these esti¬ 
mates were made, there has been a considerable increase in the number 
of cars and other motor vehicles on the road leading to an increase in the 
demand for batteries. The matter was discussed with the representa¬ 
tives of the industry at the public inquiry, and it. was agreed that the 
present demand in the country might roughly be put at 200,000 batteries 
per annum for replacement purposes. To this must be added another 
40,000 batteries which are fitted as original equipment to new motor 
vehicles, whether imported or assembled in Tndia. Another-5,000 bat¬ 
teries, (i volt lf> plate, would also be required for use in radio sets. Tlie 
total demand for motor vehicle batteries in the next two or three years 
may, therefore, be estimated to he about 250,000 batteries a year. 

9. (a) Twenty-four known producers of motor vehicle batteries were 
requested by the Board to state their rated capa¬ 
city and actual production. Of these, only ten 

sent, their replies. It may be presumed that the remaining fourteen pro- 


indigenous production. 
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ducers, who did not, send any reply to the Board’s questionnaire, produced 
batteries only intermittently as and when it was profitable to do so and 
are not on regular planned production. The actual production of 
batteries in 1947 was about 90,000. As regards rated capacity, the question 
Was discussed with the representatives of the industry present at the 
public inquiry, and it was agreed that the capacity would Approximately 
be as follows :— 



Rated capaoity. 


1948 

1949 

(1) Amco Ltd., Bangalore 

30,000 

00,000 

(2) Bharat Battery Munuf&cforjng Co., Calcutta 

30,000 

30,000 

(3) Chloride Electrical 'Storage Co., Calcutta 

84,000 

84,000 

(4) Estrela Batteries, Bombay 

3,600 

3,600 

(5) Indian Battory Manufacturing Co.. Caloutta 

23,700 

23,700 

(6) Standard Batteries, Ltd., Bombay 

.. 45,000 

00,000 

(7) Tropical Accumulators Ltd., Calcutta 

6,000 

0,000 

(H) General Motors 

21,000 

00,000 

(9) Others .. .. ., 

26,000 

26,000 

Total 

268,300 

352,300 


If we compare the figures of rated capacity with that of the estimated 
demand (250,000 batteries a year) given in paragraph 8, it would appear 
that the country would be self-sufficient in respect of motor vehicle batteries 
in a year or two. The rated capacity given above is based on the factories 
working on single shift in their main departments. Should the demand go 
above the present estimate, the rated capacity can also be stepped up to 
meet the larger demand by working the factories on double shift, 

(b) In regard to the estimated rated capacity given above, it must 
be mentioned that the estimate is based on the components and raw mate¬ 
rials being made available more promptly and adequately than has been 
the case in the past. In this connection, Chlorides complained that there 
had been recently a few eases of unusual delay in the grant of import 
licences to them in respect of comparatively small quantities of essential 
raw materials like coal-tar pitch, disintegrated asbestos fibre, Vandyke 
crystals and barium hydrate, the total amount involved being only 
Ks. 56,195. Though the matter was known to be urgent, licences were not 
granted until some three months had elapsed from the date of application. 
They stated that this delay in the grant of licences led to two of the depart¬ 
ments of their factories being closed for a few mon11i3. We were also 
informed by Standard Batteries that there had been an abnormal delay 
in their receiving a consignment of lead oxide from Calcutta clue to the 
non-availability of railway wagons. It was emphasized by the representa¬ 
tives of the manufacturers that the absence of a steady and adequate flow 
of raw materials and sometimes the non-availability of containers in suffi¬ 
cient numbers were the main factors that had resulted in the wide gap 
between their rated capacity and actual production in the past. The 
expected expansion of production from 90,000 in 1947 lo 268,300 batteries 
in 1948 and 352,300 batteries in 1949 can only materialize on (he basis of 
a steady and adequate supply of the raw materials. In order that produc¬ 
tion up to the full rated capacity can be attained, thereby saving a sizeable 
amount of foreign exchange by cutting down the import of batteries, wo 







recommend that Government, should give all facilities to the manufacturers 
of motor vehicle batteries for the procurement of the raw materials, im¬ 
ported as well as indigenous. 

10. (a) In their written memoranda, the consumers’ representatives 
expressed their opinion on the quality of the 
Quality of the indigenous indigenous motor vehicle batteries as compared 
product. with the imported ones. Some of them stated that 

there was no difference in the quality of the two, while a few others said 
that the indigenous batteries had a shorter life than the imported ones, 
mainly on account of the inferior separators and containers used by the 
Indian manufacturers. A third giroup of consumers’ representatives 
stated that, though in the past the indigenous batteries were inferior in 
quality, they bad considerably improved of late and that they were now 
in every respect equal to tire imported ones. We also examined some of 
the consumers’ representatives during the public inquiry. After carefully 
sifting the evidence on the subject, we have come to the conclusion that 
the indigenous motor vehicle batteries are satisfactory in quality and 
that, given a steady supply of raw materials of the right quality, the 
Indian manufacturers can turn out batteries 4 s good as the imported 
article. It is probable that, due to the established reputation of the well- 
knoWn brands of imported batteries, they command a certain premium 
in the market as against the indigenous ones. It is also probably true that 
the dealers have soffie partiality for lire imported batteries because of their 
old and profitable trade connections with the importers. Anothcf advant¬ 
age enjoyed by the imported batteries over the indigenous ones would be 
that the users of motor vehicles might continue to have for some time at 
least, a certain, degree of preference for the imported brands of batteries, 
which come fitted as the original equipment of imported or assembled 
motor vehicles. The enjoyment of such incidental advantages by the im¬ 
ported batteries acts as a definite handicap to the indigenous manufacturers 
in selling their batteries. This prejudice may not be so noticeable in the 
ease of ‘ Exide ’ batteries manufactured in India by Chloride Electrical 
Storage Company, because, even though they are produced in this country, 
they are' not labelled ‘ Made in India and often pass off as the ‘ Exide ’ 
batteries manufactured and sold by the principal British Company of the 
same name. But the majority of the Indian manufacturers, who are new 
in the field and who have yet to establish their reputation in the market, 
do undoubtedly suffer from the prejudice. And tile consensus of opinion 
was that this prejudice might be assessed at 20 per cent of_the retail 
felling price of batteries, so that the consumers, as a rule, would not buy 
an indigenous battery unless it were offered at 20 per cent less than the 
retail selling price of an imported battery of a comparable type. We have 
accepted this assessment of the degree of prejudice and have made due 
allowance for it ini determining the measure of protection. 

(b) In this connection, we may refer to the practice of guarantee 
given by the battery manufacturers. In the case of the imported batteries, 
the pre-war guarantee was one year or 12,000 miles, whereas the present 
guarantee is 3 months or 3,000 miles. In the case of the indigenous 
batteries, the present guarantee is 12 months for motor car batteries and 9 
months for truck batteries. It was, however, explained by the importers’ 
representatives that, though the guarantee of life given by them in respect of 
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their batteries was for 3 months, instead of 12 months as before the war, 
there had been actually no decrease in the life of their batteries and that 
if any defect developed in a battery within a year, it was replaced. While 
the representatives of consumers contended that this reduction of the 
guarantee, period for the imported batt eries was due to an actual lowering 
of the quality, the importers explained that the reduction of the guarantee 
from one year to, 3 months was intended only to avoid unnecessary trade 
risks. 


11. As already stated in paragraph 4(i), Chloride Electrical Storage 


Batteries made in India by 
subsidiaries of foreign 

Companies: A possible 

ease at unfair competition 


Company (India) Ltd., which is the biggest unit 
of tlie industry in this country, is a subsidiary of 
a long established Company of the same name in 
the (J.K., which has similar subsidiaries in 
Australia and New Zealand as well. Its motor 


vehicle batteries, whether produced in the U.K. 
or Australia or New Zealand or India, bear the well-known] trade brand 
» Exide It was complained that the ‘ Exide ’ batteries made in India 
are not labelled ‘ Made in India \ whereby the consumers may be led to 
think that they were made in the U.K. The representatives of the Com¬ 
pany replied that the ‘ Exide ’ made in India was exactly of the same 
quality as the 4 Exide ’ made in Australia or in the U.K. or in New 
Zealand, but admitted the reasonableness of the demand that their bat¬ 
teries made in India should bo labelled ‘ Made in Ijidia and agreed to 
comply with the demand. We were also informed that General Motors 
(India) Ltd., proposes to manufacture batteries in India from. March 
1948 and that it would brand its batteries as GMI and not as Delco which 
is the trade brand for its batteries made in the IJ.S.A. We recommend that 
all battery manufacturers ini this country should be required to label their 
batteries as ‘ Made in India ’ 


12. At the present lime there are no standard specifications for motor 
vehicle batteries. While the British, standard 
Standard spsoifloations. specifications are insisted upon! by Government 

for the batteries used for train lighting and 
stationary purposes, no specifications are enforced for motor vehicle bat¬ 
teries In the interest of sound development of the industry, we consider 
it necessary that Indian standard specifications for indigenous motor 
vehicle batteries should be evolved at an early date. The battery manu¬ 
facturers also recognized the need for such specifications. We recom¬ 
mend that the industry should take immediate steps to evolve and adopt, 
in consultation with tlie Indian Standards Institution, suitable standard 
specifications for motor vehicle batteries including containers. 

13 (A) At the present time, the biggest producer of motor vehicle 
batteries in India is Chloride Electrical Storage, 
Comments on cost of Calcutta. But, at the time of cost investigation, 

production. the Company had been in production of batteries 

spasmodically for just over a year and did not maintain! regular cost data. 
Moreover, it was not interested in protection. The Board, therefore, 
decided to cost two Indian-owned and Indian-manlaged factories and select¬ 
ed Standard Batteries, Bombay, and Amco Batteries, Bangalore, for the 
purpose of costing. It was found that the Standard Batteries factory 
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was the larger, more developed and more efficient of the two factories. 
The cost data obtained from this*,factory were adopted by us as the basis 
for estimating the fair selling price of indigenous motor vehicle batteries. 
The factory.produces several types ranging from 6 volt 9 plate to 12 volt 
21 plate batteries. About 75 per cent of the total output, however, was 
represented by 6 volt 15 plate and (i volt 17 plate batteries. These two 
were, therefore, selected as the most representative types of batteries for 
the purpose of costing. As the representatives of Standard Batteries 
Ltd., desired that its cost data should be kept confidential, we are submit¬ 
ting' the cost data to Government as a separate enclosure to the report. 

(B) In costing Standard Batteries we came up against a serious diffi¬ 
culty in that, during the last two years an’d a half, the firm’s method of 
production has passed through important changes as indicated below :— 

(i) From 1st’June 1945 to 31st December 194G the entire process 

was carried out by manual labour and the drying was done 
in the open atmosphere. 

(ii) From 1st January 1947 to 30th June 1917, the easting of the 

grids and their dressing and punching was done on semi¬ 
automatic machines. The pastes were also mixed by 
machines. 

(iii) From 1st July 1947 onwards, an entirely new automatic 

machine Jias been installed for casting and dressing the grids, 
while mixing the paste and pasting the grids 
Ls also carried out by machines ; the drying is done in electri¬ 
cally heated chambers with temperature controls ; forming 
takes place on big tank formations ; and the assembling is 
done more efficiently than before with jigs and tools. More¬ 
over, this Company has recently installed seven automatic 
presses for the manufacture of containers from a special 
rubber compound. The container plant, which is stated’ to 
have a theoretical capacity of producing 100,000 containers 
per annum, will be able to meet the Company’s requirements 
of containers from 1948 onwards. 

(C) Our Cost Accounts Officer examined the actual cost of produc¬ 
tion in two different periods, viz., (i) 1st June 1945 to 30th June 1946 and 
■(ii) 1st July 1946 to .30th June 1947. While audited accounts were avail¬ 
able for the first period, the accounts of the second period had not been 
audited at the time when the investigation was carried out. Further, the 
larger and nioi'e efficient battery-nianufaettfEiiig plant and the automatic 
container plant having started production, from July 1947 /only, actual 
cost data for the latest method of production with automatic machines 
were not available when the cost was examined in July and August 1947. 
Consequently, while the estimates of cost of production for the first two 
periods were based upon actual cost data, the estimate of cost of produc¬ 
tion for the latest period was prepared nartly on the basis of past data and 
partly in the light of discussion between) the management and ouF Cost 
Accounts Officer and Technical Adviser. As regards the quantities of 
materials allowed in tho estimate of future costs, our Cost. Accounts Officer 
was mainly guided by the records of past production. As for the prices 
of the raw materials, the latest market, quotations have-been adopted. 
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Moreover, the Company used to buy iii the past all its requirements oi 
containers from outside. The production of containers on automatic 
presses was started only in duly 1947, so that, at the time of costing no 
actual cost data for the manufacture of containers were available. In 
spite of these limitations, the Cost Accounts Officer, with the help of our 
Technical Advisor and in consultation with the Company’s representatives, 
estimated as closely as possible the cost of production of batteries and 
containers in the new plant. It may be noted that 75 per cent of the total 
cost of batteries consists of the cost of the raw materials. The Company 
maintained that there was no scope Tor further economy in the quantity 
of the raw materials used. We have, therefore, taken the quantities of the 
raw materials from the latest actual figures and we have taken their prices 
from the latest market quotations. As regards the other items in the cost 
of production, adjustments are made as follows :—. 

(i) The item * monogram ’ under raw materials, costing Rc. 0.23 

per battery, has been disallowed, as this is no longer used. 

(ii) Power and fuel : The Company claimed that with the use of 

automatic machinery, the consumption of power and fuel 
per unit of production would he larger than for tlic previous 
periods. As it was not possible for the firm to say definitely 
what this increase would he. it accepted the suggestion that 
the power and fuel cost per unit of, output in future might 
be kept at the same level as in the half year January—June, 
1947. 

('iii') Indirect labour, repgir and maintenance, consumable stores, 
establishment and other overheads excepting those mentioned 
in (iv) below. —The production of batteries is expected to go 
up from 9.000 batteries during the six months ended the 30th 
June 1947 to 45,000 batteries in 1948 and 60.000 batteries 
in 1949. To cover this great expansion of output, the 
amount of total expenditure allowed on these items in the 
future costs is only 25 per cent above the level of expendi¬ 
ture in the half year ended the 30th June. 1947. We think 
that this is reasonable and have allowed this increase. 

fiv) Other overheads : (a) Insurance : An amount of Rs. 7,000 
per annum for insurance has been allowed on the basis of 
Ihe latest ((notation of an insurance company with which the 
Company has arranged to insure. 

(b) Library and research : The Company is starting a separate 
library and research department. The annual expenditure 
under this head is estimated to be 10,000 jvhieli has been 
allowed. 

(e) Advertisement : The number of completed batteries produced 
during Ihe 13 months ended the 30th June 1946 was 10,000 
and the number produced during the 6 months ended the 
30th June 1947, was 9,000. There was not much need for 
advertisement in the past to find market for this small pro¬ 
duction But the Company’s production will go up to 45,000 
in 1918 and 60,000 in 1949. For this much bigger produc¬ 
tion, advertisement on an extensive scale will have to be 
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undertaken. The Company's claim under this item was at 
first Rs. 1,00,000 hut whs subsequently reduced to Rs. 70,000. 
The Board has gone- into this question carefully and agrees 
that, during thfe first 4 or 5 years, the need for advertisement 
would be great. But as all the major factories in the country 
will take about 2 years to start producing batteries to then- 
full rated capacity, the Board feels that an allowance at the 
rate of Be. 1-0-0 per battery for advertisement should be 
sufficient during the next 2 or 3 years. This will mean that, 
on a production of 45,000 batteries in 1948 the Company 
will be able to spend Es. 45,000 and on a production of 
60,000 batteries in 1940 the expenditure allowed for this 
item will go up to Rs. 60,000. 

(d) Depreciation : This has been allowed in the future cost sche¬ 

dules on the basis of written-down values at income-tax 
rates. 

(e) Packing charges : The actual expenditure during the six 

months ended the 30th. June 1947 in respect of materials 
and labour for packing was R-s. 2.23 in the case of 6 volt 15 
plate battery arid Rs, 2,.2H in the case of 6 volt 17 plate 
battery. The same amounts are adopted for future costs 
also, as the Gompanjy does not anticipate any fluctuations. 

(f) Interest on working capita,l : From the balance sheet for the 

13 months ended the 30th .June 1946, it is found that the 
capital employed rotates only O.ii time in a year. On this 
basis, the. working capital has been taken at 6 months’ cost 
of production, anld interest thereon at 4 per cent (which 
works out to .1150th of the total cost) has been allowed. In 
this ease, the working capital required for producing 45,000 
batteries in 1948 will be about Rs. 10,00,000. If production 
is stepped up in 1949 to 60,000 batteries per annum, the 
Company may require.a larger amount of working capital. 
But the rotation of capital may change by "that time. There¬ 
fore, the same amount of working capital, vie., Rs. 10,00,000 
has been allowed for 1948 and 1949. It may be mentioned 
that the interest allowed on working capital conies to 2 per 
cent on cost when total production is 45,000 batteries and 
1.4 per cent on cost when production goes up to 60,000 
batteries. 

(g) Profit on block capital : The original value of the block is 

Rs. 9.43 lakhs. Out of this, an amount of Es. 6.28 lakhs is 
tlie value of the block relating to the container department. 
Therefore, the value of the block relating to the batteries 
section is Rs. 3.15 lakhs. 10 per cent on the block relating 
to the batteries section works out to Rs. 31,500, and this 
amount has been distributed over the total production. It 
will be noticed that the profit so allowed works out to 1.5 
per cent on cost of production if 45,000 batteries are made, 
and to 1.1 per sent on cost of production if 60,000 batteries 
are made. 
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(h) Containers ; By far the biggest single item of improvement 
introduced from July 1047 is in the man,iifaeture of con¬ 
tainers. To avoid complications iii estimating the future 
cost of batteries, the production 'of containers has been 
treated as a separate unit. The Company has given an 
estimate of Its. 8j- per container for the purpose of inter¬ 
departmental adjustment. This includes profit at 10 per 
cent on the block relating to the container section. While 
it provides for only specific additional expenditure neces¬ 
sary for the container section, it does not include other 
overhead expenditure, which is entirely absorbed by the 
batteries section. It would, therefore, follow that the price 
of lbs. 8j- for the container is only meant for inter-depart¬ 
mental adjustment- within the factory and is not to be taken 
as the price at which the Company can, sell it to outsiders. 
It may be mentioned that the price paid by the Company 
in recent months for buying containers from outside was 
about. Its. 11|-. 

(j) Freight equalization : Standard Batteries, Ltd., claimed that, 
in fixing the fair selling price of indigenous batteries, an 
allowance should lie made for freight equalization on the 
ground that, for selling its products (in markets near an .1 
around ports other than Bombay, if has to incur expenses 
for freight, which the imports at. those ports do not bear. 
We examined this question. Since the industry is net 
localised in Bombay, but is* dispersed in several parts of the 
country, and since we received no definite data to show the 
proportion of sales to the output of batteries for different 
producers in different markets, it was not possible to esti¬ 
mate what amount, if any, should he allowed by way of 
freight equalization. Consequently, no allowance has been 
made for this item. 


14. Our estimate of the fair selling prices of indigenous batteries is 


Board’s estimate of fair 

as follows :— 


selling prices. 

1948 

1949 


Rs. 

Rs. 

6 Volt 15 Plate 

. 45-77 

44-53 

6 Volt) 7 Plato 

50-54 

49-14 


We shall compare these prices with the c.i.f. prices and landed casts of the 
corresponding imported batteries for the purpose of determining the 
measure of protection. 


15. Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Calcutta, gave us an estimate 
of the cost of production of 6 volt 17 plate 
Comparison with the (3 XCZ 17 type) battery at the Chloride Factory 

estimate given by which comes to Tts. 50.04. As the Company re¬ 

quested us to treat as confidential, the details of 
cost, we are not giving all such details hero. The 
Company’s figure of overall cost, i.e. Rs. 50.04 is approximately equal to 
our estimate of the faiir selling price of G volt 17 plate Standard batteries 


Chloride Electrical 
Storage Company. 
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in 1948. Our estimate, however, includes an allowance of profit at the 
rate of Re. 0.7!) per battery. If we subtract this from our estimate, then 
the comparative futures would be its. 49.75 for Standard batteries and 
Rs. 50.04 for Chloride batteries. Though we had no opportunity tc 
examine the cost data for Chloride batteries on the spot by reference to 
their account books, we discussed the figures with a representative of the 
firm and feel that, the estimate given by the firm may be accepted as reason¬ 
ably correct. These comparative cost figures indicate that our estimate 
of fair'selling prices of indigenous batteries is, on the whole, fair. 


16. (a) In comparing the costs of the Chloride with the Standard 
batteries, wc found that, though the total cost of 
Economj; In the use o! raw production in both cases was approximately the 
in labour costs. same, the cost of raw materials for 'the Chloride 

batteries was lower than that of Standards. It 


is true that the higher expenditure on the raw materials for Standard 
batteries is compensated by nearly an equal amount of saving on the over¬ 
heads. Nevertheless, we see no reason why Standards should not be able 
to effect economy in the use of lead, as is being done by Chlorides with 
success in the production of batteries of high quality. There is a world 
shortage of lead, its price is high and it is difficult to procure from abroad. 
And, there being no indigenous source of supply of lead of the proper 
quality, we have to meet our requirements from imports. It is, therefore, 
necessary that the utmost economy should be practised in the use of this 
basic, and scarce raw material. Lead and lead oxides constitute roughly 
two-thirds of the cost of the raw materials and one-half of the total cost 
of production of batteries. Economy in the use of lead would, therefore, 
be a major item of improvement in the manufacture of batteries. We 
recommend that the Indian manufacturers of motor vehicle batteries 
should take immediate steps to introduce maximum economy in the use of 
lead. 


(b) Chloride Storage has also furnished us with some interesting 
figures of comparative labour costs in their Manchester and Calcutta fac¬ 
tories. While 22 workers in the assembly section of the Manchester factory 
turn out 2,000 batteries a day, 30 workers iin the corresponding section of 
the Calcutta factory produce only 300 batteries a day. On this basis, 
the output per worker in the assembly section at Manchester is about 90 
batteries a day, as compared with 10 batteries a day in Calcutta. It is, 
of course, true that the average remuneration of the worker in Manchester 
is much higher than that in India. Thus, while the total remuneration 
received in Manchester by a male worker is Rs. 18-1-4 per day and by a 
female worker Ils. 11-2-5 per day, the corresponding remuneration for the 
factory worker in Calcutta is Rs. 3-4-4 per day. The respective numbers 
of male and female workers in the Manchester factory were not given. 
Assuming that there are equal numbers of male and female workers in Man¬ 
chester, the total labour cost for assembling 2 ,000 batteries there comes to 
about Rs. 322-0-0. The corresponding labour cost for 2,000 batteries in 
Calcutta comes to about Rs. 654-0-0. It would thus be seen that, in spite 
of the wage rate in the Manchester factory being more than four times as 
high as that in the Calcutta factory, the labour cost for assembling batteries 
in Manchester 'is less than half of that in Calcutta. This striking differ¬ 
ence in the labour cost of assembling batteries in the two factories is due 
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to the output per worker in Manchester being 9 times that in Calcutta. 
We do not see any^reason why the average output per worker in the indi¬ 
genous battery manufacturing industry should not increase appreciably 
above the present figure, particularly in view of the fact tha,t mqst of 
the machinery used in this industry is automatic or semi-automatic and 
the work done by the ordinary operative is semi-skilled. We recommend 
that the battery manufacturing industry should make every effort to 
train up the workers so as to attain a higher output per worker and thus 
reduce the labour cost per battery. 


17. Batteries for motor vehicles are included under item No. 75(1) 
of the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act 
^mporUluMes 1 XXXII of .1934 (as in operation on the 1st Janu¬ 

ary 1948). The relevant extract from the Indian 
Customs Tariff (28th issue) is given below 






Preferential rat - if the article is 
the pri duce or manufacture of 

Item 

No. 

Name of the article 

! 

Nature of 
duty 

Standard 
rate of 
duty 

U.K. 

A 

British 

Colony. 

Burma 

75(1) 

Motor car including taxi 
cabs and articles (other 
than rubber tyre9 and tu- 

Preferen¬ 
tial re¬ 
venue 

45% 

ad 

valorem 

36% 

ad 

valorem 


24% 

ad 

valorem 

' 

bos) adapted for use as 
parts and accessories there¬ 
of, provided that such 

articles as are ordinarily 
also usod for othor purpo¬ 
se* than parts and accessor¬ 
ies of motor vehicles inclu¬ 
ded in this item or in items 
Nos. 75 (2) and 75 (3) 
shall bo dutiable at the 
rate of duty specified for 
such articles. 

\ 

j 


1 




18. A statement of recent c.i.f, prices of motor vehicle batteries is 
given in Appendix IV. The most popular and 
representative typos of standard batteries used 
in the country are 6 volt 15 plate and 6 volt 17 


C.i.f. prices and landed 
costs of Imports. 


plate batteries. The latest and the lowest c.i.f. prices and landed eosts 
of imports of these batteries, together with the dates and sources of their 
importation, are given ini the following table :— 



Latest c.i-f- prices of imported batteries. 

6 volt 15 plate. 6 volt 17 plate. 
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19. In paragraph 14 we have given our estimate of fair selling prices 
of indigenous batteries in 1948 and 1949. It 
Comparison, o! landed costs would be seen from the figures given there that 
and fair selling price. there would be very slight reduction of prices in 
1949, as compared with those of 1948. But as the 
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20, (a) The comparative figures given in the preceding paragraph 

nf nrotection would indicat e a duty of about 90 per cent ad 

Measure of protection. va [ 0 re m on imports of 6 volt 15 plate batteries 

from the U.K.. abou'i 42 per cent ad valorem on imports of 6 volt 17 
plate batteries from the Ui.K., about 63 per cent ad valorem on imports 
of 6 volt 15 plate and 6 volt 17 plate batteries from the U.S.A, While 
in the case of both types of import# from the U.S.A., the same duty, 
viz., 63 per cent, is indicated, the duties indicated in the case of imports 
from the U.K. are as far apart as 42 per cent and 90 per cent. Since, 
at the present time, the main competition comes from the British bat¬ 
teries, we may, first, determine the appropriate .rate of duty on British 
imports. If we take the higher figure of 90 per cent, it becomes too high 
for 6 volt 17 plate batteries ; and if we take the lower figure of 42 per cent, 
it becomes inadequate for 6 volt 15 plate batteries. This discrepancy is 
reduced, if we take the average of the two figures, viz., 66 per cent. But 
there are two factors for which an allowance should be made. Firstly, 
the importers informed us during the public inquiry that the recent 
trend of import prices- is definitely upwards on account of a rise in the 


price of raw materials like lead and in the cost of packing. Secondly, 
there is every possibility that the indigenous manufacturers will be able 
to effect some economy in the cost of production, particularly in the con¬ 
sumption of lead, in the near future. If wo allow 6 per cent for these 
two factors, the rate of duty would come to 60 per cent. To this, how¬ 
ever, we have to add 20 per cent for prejudice againsit the indigenous 
batteries. The rate of import duty on imports of batteries. from the 
U.K. would thus come to 80 per cent. We recommend that a protec¬ 
tive duty of 80 per cent ad valorem should be imposed on the imports of 
motor vehicle batteries from the U.K. And, as the industry is not like¬ 
ly to be stabilized in less than three years, we recommend that the pro¬ 
tective duty should remain in force for a period of three years. 


(b) It appears to us that, under the Indo-British Trade Agreement 
of 1939 and the Indo-Bnrma Trade Agreement of 1941, (relevant ex¬ 
tracts from the texts of the two Agreements given in Appendices V (a) 
and (b) there should be a preferential margin in favour of imports from 
the U,K., as compared with the standard rate, and a preferential mar¬ 
gin in favour of imports from Burma as compared with both the stand¬ 
ard rate and the IJ.K. preferential rate. The present margins are 9 
per cent in favour of imports from the U.K., as compared with the 
standard rate, and 12 per cent and 21 per cent in favour of imports from 
Burma, as compared with the British preferential rate and the standard 
rate respectively. If the present preferential margins in favour of in>- 
liorts from the TT.K. and Burma have to be maintained, the rates of im¬ 
port duty should be : standard rate 89 (or, say, 90) per cent, British pre¬ 
ferential rate 80 per cent, and Burma preferential rajte 68 per cent res¬ 
pectively. It. may also be mentioned that, if the modifications proposed 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Schedule Xll-India, 
are approved and finally adopted, the standard rate should not exceed 
86 per cent. (Relevant extract from the text of the Agreement is given 
in Appendix VI). 


(e) We also recommend that, the same rates of protective duty should 
be levied on imports of battery plates, as otherwise plates might he ira- 
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ported ait lower rates of duty and then assembled into batteries here, 
thereby defeating the object of protection. 

(d) Judging from the available evidence regarding the trends of 
prices of lead and other elements of costs in foreign countries, we do not 
think that the prices of the imports will appreciably fall in the next 3 
years. But, should unforeseen circumstances cause a serious fall in the 
prices of the imports, so as to jeopardise the present measure of protec¬ 
tion, the indigenous battery manufacturers may apply to Government to 
review the ease, and, if necessary, to adjust the duty under section 4(1) 
of the Indian Tariff Act, XXXII of 1934. 

21. If our recommendations regarding the levy of protective duties 
at higher rates are accepted, the Import Tariff 
Imroposed changfs In the Schedule will have to be modified. The pre¬ 

import Tariff Schedule. sen t items 75(4). 75(5), 75(6). 75(7), 75(8). 

should be shifted forward and re-numbered as 
75(5), 75(6), 75(7), 75(8) and 75(9) and item 75(1) and item 75(4) 
(new) should be redrafted as follows ;— 




i 


Preferential rate of duty if tho 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of 

i 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature ! 

of duty 

Standard 
rate of 
duty 

Tim 

United 

Kingdom 

A 

British 

Colony. 

Burma 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
protec¬ 
tive rate 
of duty. 

78(1) 

Motor cars including 

taxi cabs and articles 
(other . than rubber 
tyre3 and tubes and 
brU*cries) adapted for 

use as parts and ac¬ 
cessories thereof, pro- 1 
vided that such arti- 1 
oIob as are ordinarily also 
i used for other purposes 
than as parts and ac¬ 
cessories of motor vehi¬ 
cles included in this* 
Item or in Items Nos. 
75 (2), 75(3) and 7fi (4) 
shall be dutiable at the 
rate of duty spccifiod 

1 for such articles 

1 Baltories for motor 
vehicles (including; those 
batteries which arc 

' interchangeable for 

1 automobile purposes 

on the one hand aud 
Radio, Telephone and 
Tolegraph oil the other) 
and plates for these 
batteries. 

Preferen¬ 
tial Re¬ 
venue 

4«% 

ad 

Val. 

ad 

val 


24 % 

ml. 

val. 


75(4) 

(Now) 

Protec¬ 

tive. 

90% 

| 

t 

80% 


98% 

Three 

years. 


Other assistance 


22. Apart from protection by means of import, duties, the indigen¬ 
ous manufacturers asked for certain other as¬ 
sistance. We may now examine this question, 

(i) Reduction m the control price of lead and other materials .— 
Since distribution control over lead aud antimony, the two important 
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non-ferrous metals required, by the battery manufacturers, lias recently 
been lifted, the question of a reduction in the control price of these 
materials does not arise. The battery manufacturers have now to make 
their own arrangements for procuring lead and antimony through the 
normal trade channels or they have to import their requirements them¬ 
selves, if those are in large quantities, it should, however, be mention¬ 
ed that grant of import licence for lead and antimony is restricted by 
monetary limits. 

(ii) Remission of duty on the raw materials and battery component 
parts.— The measure of protection we have recommended is based upon 
our estimate of the fair selling price of indigenous batteries, and in that 
estimate we have taken the raw materials at their present market prices 
and. thus allowed for the incidence of the present duty. Consequently, 
remission of duty on the raw materials and battery component parts, 
though it might be desirable on other grounds, is not called for as a 
means of adequate protection to the industry. It may, however, be 
mentioned that, if the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gene¬ 
va, 1947) is ratified, there would be a reduction of the import duty on 
Douglas fir wood (used for separators) from 30 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
ad valorem. 

(iii) Remission of duty on machinery. —-The Standard Batteries, 
Ltd., in a letter dated the 12th December 1947, asked that it should be 
given a refund of Rs. 71,869,2, being the amount which it has already 
paid as import duty on machinery imported after the date of its origi¬ 
nal application for protection, i.e., the 27tli April, 1946. Since, in de¬ 
termining the measure of projection, we have made full allowance for the 
actual cost of the machinery, a refund of duty on machinery is not call¬ 
ed for as a means of adequate protection. Moreover, as the installed 
capacity in the country is already sufficient to meet the country’s require¬ 
ments for the nest three years, a: any rate, there is no special need, in 
this case, for refunding the duty on machinery for stimulating the ex¬ 
pansion of the industry. 

(iv) Ban on the import of batteries fitted as original equipment of 
motor vehicles. —The measure of protection we have recommended would, 
in our opinion, be quite adequate ito protect the indigenous industry 
against all competitive imports ; we do not consider that any ban on im¬ 
ports of batteries fitted as original equipment of motor vehicles is neces¬ 
sary, and we do not recommend such a ban. 


Import Control. 


23. The measure of protection we have recommended would, in our 
opinion, be adequate to protect the indigenous 
battery industry against all competitive imports. 

Consequently, the continuance of the present import control on motor 
vehicle batteries, though it may be necessary for conserving foreign ex¬ 
change resources, wiLi not be required as a means of protecting the in¬ 
dustry. 

24. An idea of file probable incidence of the increase in the prices 

_... of motor vehicle batteries on the users of such 

batteries, on account oi the increase m the rate 
of duty recommended by us, will be obtained from tile following compar¬ 
ative figures relating to itwo representative types viz., 6 volt 15 plate 
and 6 volt 17 plate batteries :— 
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We were informed that the life of a motor ear battery is 18 months and 
of a motor truck battery 9 months. On this basis the increase in the 
running cost of a motor car would be about Re. 1 or Rs. Ij8|- per month 
and the corresponding increase for the motor truck would be about Rs. 
2 or Rs, 3 per month. Considering the present prices of motor cars and 
motor trucks and the present levels of their running costs,"we do not 
think that this small increase in those costs would impose any excessive 
burden on the users of motor cars and motor trucks. 

25. We, are satisfied that the motor vehicle battery industry in the. 

- country is now established and conducted on 
Eligibility for protection. sound business lines. And we believe that, 

given the necessary protection and assistance as 
recommended by us, the industry is likely within a reasonable period of 
time to develop sufficiently to be able to carry on successfully without 
protection; or State assistance. Besides, batteries being an essential acces¬ 
sory of motor vehicles, we consider that the development of this indus¬ 
try will be in the interest of the nation. The industry is thus eligible 
for protection. 

26. The protection of an industry, whether through import duties 

or by means of a subsidy, imposes a definite 
Foreign capital and enter- burden on the community which is justified on 
prise In the Industry : the ground that the development of the indus- 
The urgency of formulating tr y stimulates national enterprise, creates new 
a national policy. opportunities for the technical training of na¬ 

tionals, and provides profitable employment for national capital and 
labour. But the community cannot derive these benefits in full measure 
if the capital, control, and management'of important units of a protected 
industry, are held entirely or largely by non-nationals. In such a case, 
the protected industry does not become a national industry in the full¬ 
est sense of the term. In the battery industry, there are so, far two big 
units of the industry, namely, Chloride Electrical Storage Company 
(India), Ltd., and General Motors (India), Ltd. (Battery Section), 
which are entirely foreign-owned and foreign-managed. Chloride Store- 
age has 20 Indians on its lower supervisory staff, buit the higher staff is 
foreign. General Motors proposes to place the technical management of 
the Battery Section in charge of an Indian. Both firms necessarily em¬ 
ploy only Indian workers for the semi-skilled and unskilled jobs. We 
were also informed that Chloride Storage had under active considera¬ 
tion a proposal to register a company in India with provision for the 
participation of Indians in capital and management. Roth companies 
also propose to train up Indians for technical jobs. General Motors, 
however, informed us that it had no proposal to provide for the particip¬ 
ation of Indians in its capital and management. During the course of 
the inquiry, it, was disclosed that the present capacity of Chlorides can 
he expanded from 84,000 to 1,50,000 batteries if it woi’ks more shifts. 
General Motors which is coming into production will have a capacity of 
60,000 per shift which can also be raised to 1,20,000 batteries if it works 
more shifts. These two companies between them can, therefore, manu¬ 
facture 2,70,000 batteries per year which will exceed the country's de¬ 
mand estimated at 250,000 batteries. In the event of such expansion of 
their production, the Indian section of the industry will be very adverse¬ 
ly affected and the objective of the protective measure will be largely 
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defeated. The representatives ot' the indigenous battery manufacturers 
forcefully pleaded'before ms that their interests would be seriously pre¬ 
judiced through tile unrestricted operation of foreign capital and enter¬ 
prise iu this industry. Although, for the present, the Indian section of 
the industry is assured of a market, the risk to which it will be exposed 
in the event of expansion of production by the foreign companies, is one 
that cannot be overlooked, in case the two foreign companies expand 
their production to the serious detriment of the Indian manufacturers, 
we recommend that Government should adopt necessary measures to 
safeguard the Indian section of the industry. The lines on which 
Government should take action can, of course, be determined in conson¬ 
ance with the broad policy adopted by them, regarding the employment 
of foreign capital and enterprise in this country. We also recommend 
that Government should enunciate their policy on this vital matter at 
an early date, as otherwise, the policy of protection to national industries 
will be undermined. 

27. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarised as 
Summary of conclusions under :— 
and recommendations 

(i) Although there were a few factories producing motor vehicle 

batteries on a small scale in the prewar period, the industry 
expanded considerably during and ufter the war. Govern¬ 
ment assisted iri the wartime growth of this industry by 
granting import licences for battery making plant and by 
securing a steady How of raw materials required, for the 
manufacture of batteries. Paragraph 4(a). 

(ii) With the exception of lead and suitable wood for separators 

and certain chemicals, all the other important raw materials 
are available in the country. Paragraph 5. 

(iii) Asbestos is reported to be available in Mysore and Saraikel- 

la. We recommend that the Council of Scientific and Indus¬ 
trial Research should be asked to take steps to have this 
material processed for the manufacture of containers. 
Paragraph 5(b). 

(iv) We recommend that extensive experiments with varieties of 

wood suitable, for separators should be undertaken at the 
Debra Dun Forest Research Institute, in collaboration with 
the principal battery manufacturers in; the country. Para¬ 
graph 5(c). 

(v) The Annual statement of Sea-borne Trade does not, at pre¬ 

sent, separately record the value of the motor vehicle bat¬ 
teries imported into India. According to the information 
furnished by an importing firm, the number of motor vehicle 
batteries imported into the country in 1937, 1938 and 1939 
were 57,317, 50,797, and 53,771 respectively. Import 
licenses for this article are at present issued subject to an 
overall monetary ceiling. Paragraph 7. 

(vi) We recommend that the quantity and value of imported 

motor vehicle batteries should be separately recorded in the 
Annual statement of Sea-borne Trade. Paragraph 7. 
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(vii) The present demand for motor vehicle batteries in the 
country Ls estimated to be 250,000 batteries a year. Para¬ 
graph 8. 

(viii) The estimated rated capacity of the indigenous battery manu¬ 
facturing industry is 268,300 batteries for 1948 and 352,310 
batteries for 1949. But production to capacity can be at¬ 
tained only on the basis of a steady and adequate supply of 
raw materials. We recommend, that Government should 
give all facilities for the procurement of raw materials, im¬ 
ported as well as indigenous, by the manufacturers of 
motor vehicle batteries. Paragraph 9. - 

(ix) Given a steady supply of raw materials of the right quality, 

the Indian manufacturers can turn out batteries as good as 
the imported article. Paragraph 10(a). 

(x) We recommend that all battery manufacturers in this country 

should be required to label their batteries as MADE IN 
INDIA. Paragraph 11. 

(xi) We recommend that the battery manufacturing industry 

should take immediate steps to evolve and adopt, in consul¬ 
tation with the Indian Standards Institution, suitable 
standard specifications for motor vehicle batteries as well as 
containers. Paragraph 12. 

(xii) We recommend that the battery manufacturers should 
take immediate steps to introduce maximum economy in the 
use of lead. Paragraph 16(a). 

(xiii) We recommend that the battery manufacturers should 
make every effort to train up the workers, so as to attain a 
higher output per worker and thus reduce the labour cost 
per battery. Paragraph 16(b). 

(xiv) We recommend that a protective duty of 80 per cent, ad 
■valorem should be imposed on the imports of motor vehicle 
batteries from the U.IC. and that the duty should remain in 
force for a period ‘of 3 years. Paragraph 20(a). 

(xv) If. under the Indo-British Trade Agreement of lj)39 and 

Tndo-Buvma Trade. Agreement of 1941, the present pre¬ 
ferential margins in favour of imports of batteries from the 
U.K. and Burma have to be maintained, the rates of import 
duty on this article should be : Standard rate 90 per cent. 
ad valorem. British Preferential rate 80 per cent, ad 
valorem and Burma Preferential rate 68 per cent, ad 
valorem. Paragraph 20(h). 

(xvi) If the modifications proposed in 'the general agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Schedule XTI-India. are approved and 
finally adopted. 1 he rates would be 86, 80 and 68 per cent. 
ad valorem respectively. Paragraph 20(b). 

(xvii) We also recommend that the same rate of protective duty 
udSBRisl ha levied on imports of plates for motor vehicle bat- 
&S&£? /Shrr&sraph 20(c),- 
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(xviii) We do not think that the prices of the imported batteries 
will appreciably fall in the next 3 years. But should unfore¬ 
seen circumstances cause a serious fall in the prices of ithe 
imports, so, as to jeopardise the present measure of protec¬ 
tion, the indigenous battery manufacturing industry may 
apply .to Government to review ithe case, and if necessary, 
to adjust the duty under section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff 
Act XXXII of 1934. Paragraph 20(d). 

(xix) If our recommendations regarding the rates of protective 
duty are accepted, the necessary changes in the Indian Tariff 
Schedule would be as shown in paragraph 21. 

(xx’i The indigenous manufacturers claimed certain other kinds 
of assistance, which wo do not consider to be justifiable. 
Paragraph 22. 

(s;/.) The continuance of the present import control on motor 
vehicle batteries, though it may be necessary for conserving 
foreign exchange resources, will not be required as a 'means 
of protecting the industry. Paragraph 23. 

(xxii) The grant of protection to this industry will not impose an 
excessive burden on the users of motor vehicle batteries. 
Paragraph 24. 

(xxiii) We are satisfied that the industry is eligible for protec¬ 
tion. Paragraph 25. 

fxxiv) In case the two foreign companies, namely, Chloride Stor¬ 
age and General Motors, expand tlieir production of bat¬ 
teries to the serious detriment of the Indian manufacturers, 
we recommend that Government should adopt necessary 
measures to safeguard the Indian section of the industry. 
_We also recommend that Government should enunciate, at 
an early date, their policy regarding ithe employment of 
foreign capital and enterprise in this country. Paragraph 
26. 
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APPENDIX I. 

List of Firms to whom Board’s questionnaire was issued and who submitted their 

replies. 


PRODUCERS: 

*1. Amco Limited, Meliar Building 1 , Chowpatty, Bombay. 

*2. Bharat Battery Manufacturing Co. Ltd., P-lA, Hash Biliari Avenue, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

*3. Chloride Electrical Storage Co. (India) Ltd., 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 
*4. Eastern Accumulator Co., 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

(5. Electro Chemical Industries, ft, Jogesh Mitra Road', Bhowanipore, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

(i. Electrical Storage Co., 112, Narkeldanga Main Road, Calcutta. 

|7. Estrela Batteries Limited, Yusuf Building, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 
J8. Flash Lights (India) Limited, 135, Princess Street, Calcutta. 

General Motors (India) Limited, Sewree, Bombay, 
lft. Himco (India) Limited), Kurla Road, Andheri. 

111. Heatly & Gresham Limited, 135, Princess Street, Calcutta. 

*12. Indian Battery Manufacturing Co. Ltd., ft-A, Ramdhone Mitra Lane, 
Calcutta. 

f 13. Imperial Battery Co., Madras. (Not regular manufacturers ; but only 
rebuilders of batteries). 

|14. Josts Engineering Co. Ltd., 1!), British India Street, Calcutta. 

|15. Kayeee Industries Ltd., 3 and 4, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 
f!6. Mojumder Battery Co. (Tndia) Ltd., 3]1 Mohon Bagan Lane, Sham- 
bazaar, Calcutta. 

17. Mohammad Ali & Brothers, Naya Bazaar, Dhanbad. 

18. National Battery Manufacturing Corporation, 27-A. Russa Road, Calcutta, 
lift. National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd., 28, Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

20. Oriental Mercantile Co. Ltd., 36-A & B, Pratapaditya Road, Calcutta. 

21. Shakti Batteries Ltd., 124|LA., Russa Road, Calcutta. 

*22. Standard Batteries Limited, 43, Forbes St., Fort, Bombay. 

*23. Tropical Accumulators Limited, 32B, Mohim Haider St., Calcutta. 

*24. Utility Trades Corporation Ltd., 59, Forbes St., Bombay (Not regular 
manufacturers ; but only rebuilders of batteries). 

IMPORTERS : 

1. Addison and Co., Ltd., Mount Road, Madras. 

2. Amco Limited, Meher Building, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

3. Auto Friends, P-74, Bentick St., Calcutta. 

|4. Auto Service Garage, The Mall, Gawnpore. 

*5. Amzel Limited, Opp. Roxy Cinema, Queens Road, Bombay. 

6. Bharat Battery Mfg., Co., Ltd., P-] A, Rashbihari Avenue, Calcutta. 

7. Burma Oil Co. (Indian Trading) Ltd., Post Box 2039, Chowringhefe 

Square,' Victory House, Calcutta. 

*8. Bombay Garage Limited, Post Box No. 506, Bombay. 

*9. Chloride Electrical Storage Co., India Ltd., 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 
10 . Continental Motor House, ft, Ashutosh Mukherji Rd., Calcutta. 

*11. Chimanlal Desai and Co., Homji St., Fort, Bombay. 
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*12. Crompton Engineering Co. (Madras) Ltd., 2nd Tine Beach, Madras. 
*13. R, Iv. Dim das (Eastern) Ltd., Laxmi Bldg., Sir P. M, lioad, Bombay. 
14. Das and Bhownick, 2, Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 

115. Eastern Accumulator Co., 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

1C. Flash lights (India) Ltd., 135, Princess St,, Calcutta. 

*17. Fcird Motor Co. of India Ltd., Swadeshi Mills Compound, Few Queens 
Rd., Bombay. 

118. French Motor Car Co., Ltd., 234j3 Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

119. General Trading Co., 9|2, Waterloo St., Calcutta. 

*20. General Motors (India) Ltd., Sewree, Bombay. 

*21. Ganeshdas Ramgopal, Hazratganj, Lucknow. 

122. Greaves Cotton and Co., Ltd., 1, Forbes St., Bombay. 

123. Heatly and Gresham, 9, Forbes_St., Bombay. 

24. Howrah Motor Accessories Agency Ltd., 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

25. Howrah Motor Co., Ltd., P-6, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

26. International Traders Ltd., Post Box 362, Karachi. 

127. Josts Engineering Co., Ltd., 19, British India St., Calcutta. 

28. Kayeee Industries Limited, 3, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

*29. Lucas Indian Service Ltd., 15, Ngw Queens ltd., Bombay. 

*30. Mousell and Co., Ltd., 9, Mathew Road, Bombay 4. 

31. National Carbon Co., (India) Ltd., 28, Poliak St., Calcutta. 

32. F. & C. Osier Limited, Post Bag No. 3616, New Queens Road, Bom¬ 

bay 4. 

*33. Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd., 19, Convent Rd., Entally, Calcutta. 
134. Powells Limited, Lamiugton Rd., Bombay 4. 

136. Pritchett and Gold and E.P.S. Co,, Ltd., 9, Forbes St., Bombay. 

"30. Prcstolite Battery Service Ltd., 2-2A, Queens Roadi, Bombay 4. 

37. Quazi Nurul Hasan Hamid Hasan. New City, Etawah. 

*38. V. S. Eajgopalan and Go., Ltd., Mount Road, Madras, 

39. G. D. Seigell and Co., 21, Bawa Dinga Singh Bldg., Boadon Rd., The 

Mall, Lahore. 

40. S. M. Shaflq and Co., 71, Canning St., Calcutta. 

41. South Indian Export Co., Ltd., 4, McLean St., Madras. 

42. Spence Ltd., 23, Convent Road, Calcutta. 

43. Standard Automobile Co., The Mall, Cawnpore. 

*44. Sridhar and Co., Mount Rd., Madras. 

*45. Society of Motor Mfrs’ & Traders Ltd., Post Box 173, New Delhi. 

46. United Bus Service, Charbaugh, Lucknow. 

147. United Motors, 3, Abbot Roadi Lucknow. 

*48. Utility Traders Corporation Ltd., 59, Forbes St., Bombay 1. 

49. Walford Transport Limited, 71, Park St., Calcutta. 

CONSUMERS : 

1. Allen Berry and Co., Ltd., 62, Hazra Road, Calcutta. 

2. Ameo Limited, Meher Bldg., Chowpatty, Bombay. 

3. Auto Service Garage, The Mall, Cawnpore. 

4. Bharat Battery Mfg., Co., Ltd., P-1A, Rashbihari Avenue, Calcutta. 
*5. Bombay Tyr e and Rubber Co., Ltd., Radio House, Apollo Bunder, Bom¬ 
bay. 
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6. Buraia Oil Co., (India Trading) Ltd., Post Box 2039, Victor* House, 
Chowringhee Sq., Calcutta. 

*7. M. S. Bhoost and Sons, Gadag. 

*8. Bombay Garage Limited, Band Stand, Chowpatty, Bombay, 

9. Central Automobiles, Laxrni Bhawan, Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 

*10. Controller of Telegraph Stores, Alipore, Calcutta. 

*11. Commercial Carrying Co. (Assam) Ltd., 11, Clive Row, Calcutta. 

*12. Chnndulal Mehta and Co., Saklat House, New Queens Rd., Bombay. 
13. City Motor Service Limited, 36, Whites Road, Madras. 

*14, Dewar’s Garage and Eng., Works, 1 Council House St., Calcutta. 

*.15. Eastern Agencies, 62, Simla Jubilee, Park Road, Bangalore City. 

16. Eastern Accumulator Co., 3, Mangoe Lane, Calcutta. 

17. East Indian Railway, Calcutta. 

18. Flash Lights (India) Ltd., 135, Princess St., Calcutta. 

*19. Forbes Forbes Campbell and Co., Ltd., Karachi. 

*20, Ford Motor Co., of India Ltd., Swadeshi Mills Compound, Now Queens 
Rd., Bombay. 

21. French Motor Car Co., Ltd., 234;2, Lower Circular lid., Calcutta. 

*22. F'. & C. Osier (India) Ltd., Bombay. 

*23. Ganeshdas Ramgopal, Hazratgunj, Lucknow. 

124. General Electric Co. (India) Ltd., Madras. 

*26. General Motors (India) Ltd., Sewree, Bombay. 

^6. George Oakes Ltd., Post Box. 374, 36, D Mount Road, Madras. 

27. Howrah Motor Co., Ltd., P-6, Mission Row Extension, Calcutta. 

*28. Howrah Motor Accessories & Electric Co., 5, Chandmari Road, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

*-29. International Traders, P.B. 362, Karachi. 

•36. I.A.A.C. (Madras) Ltd,, 20-B, 2nd Line Beach, G. T. Madras. 

131. Jost’s Engineering Co., Ltd., 19 British India St., Calcutta. 

132. E. R. Joseph and' Co., 9, Waterloo St., Calcutta. 

33. Kaycee Industries Limited, 3, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

34. National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd., 28, Pollack Street, Calcutta. 

35. G. Nandy & Co., Ballygunj, Calcutta. 

136. Pritchett and Gold and EPS Co. Ltd., 9, Forbes Street, Po.st Box 225, 

Bombay. 

137. Powells Limited, Lamington Road, Bombay. 

38. Peninsular Motor Corporation Ltd., 19, Convent Road, Entally, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

139. Pioneer Motor & Electric Co., 227, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

*40. Society of Motor Manufacturers & Traders Ltd., Post Box 173, New 
Delhi. 

41. Standard Automobile and Co., The Mall, Cawnporc, 

42, Qnzi Nural Hassan Hamid Hassan, New City, Etawah. 

*43. Rane Ltd., New Queens Road, Bombay 4. 

44. G. D. Siogcll & Co-, 21, Bawa Dinga Singh Bldg., Beadon Road, The 
Mall, Lahore. 

*45. R. Sen & Co., Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

*46. Simpson and Co. Ltd., Mount Road, Madras. 

47. South Indian Bus Transport Ltd., St. Thomas Mount, Madras. 

48, Shri Rama Vilas Bus Service Ltd., Cathedral, Madras, 
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i4S). T, V. Sundaram Iyengar & Sons, Ltd., Madura, South India. 

*50, Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Jamshedpur, B. N. Rly. 

61. United Motors, 3, Abbot Road, Lucknow. 

52. United Bus Service, Charbaugh, Lucknow. 

63. United Motors (India) Ltd., Hughes Road, Bombay. 

*54. Vora Brothers, Fateh Manzil, New Queens Road, Bombay. 

65. W. Leslie (Motors), 30, Chittnranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

S SO Cl AT IONS : 

In addition to, all recognised Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associa- 
ions, memoranda were also invited from the following :— 

1. Automobile Association of Bengal, 40, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 

*2. Indian Road & Transport Development Assoen., 27, Bastion Road, 
Calcutta. 

*3. Indigenous Manufacturers Association, 6, Old Post Office St., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

4. Southern India Automobile Association, Mount Rd., Madras. 

'5. II. P. Automobile Association,. 32, Canning Rd., Allahabad. 

*6. Western India Automobile Association, Lalji Karanji Memorial Build¬ 
ing, Cburehgate Reclamation, Bombay. 

CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS : 

1. Allied Engineering Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

2. Firestone Tyre and Rubber Co. of India Ltd., Haybunder Rd., Sewree, 

Bombay. 

•3. T. Maneklal Manufacturing Co., 35, Dalai St., Bombay. 

•4. Nanco Rubber Works, Coimbatore. 

*5, National Rubber Manufactures, Ltd., (formerly : A. K. Sarkars Ltd.), 
Leslie House, 10, Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


•Indicates, those who have either replied to our questionnaire or submitted 
memoranda. 

■(Indicates, those who have submitted only rated aapaeily figures (Applies 
to producers only). 

(Indicates, those who pro not interested in the enquiry. 
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APPENDIX II. 

List of persons who attended the public enquiry and were examined. 
PRODUCERS : 

1. Mr. Habib is. Chinoy .. .. rcpre- Atnco Ltd., Maher Bldg., Chowpatty, 

senting Bombay. 

2. Mr. S. P. Saha .. .. „ Bharat Battery Mfg, Co., * Ltd., P.l-A 

Rashbihari Avenue, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

3. Mr. Maneklal Choonilal Nanavati, and \ ,, Estrela Batteries, Ltd.. Yusuf Bldg., 

4. Mr. H. N. Doshi . '.. .. J Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

5. Mr. L. Hansen .. .. .. \ „ Chloride Electrical Storage Co. (India) 

6. Mr. H. Bebbington .. • • J Ltd., 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta. 

7. Mr. I. H.Cheu ... .. .. „ General Motors (India) Ltd., Scwreo, 

Bombay. 

8. Mr. R. II. Char, and .. .. \ „ Standard Batteries Ltd., Vakola, Santa 

£). Mr. K. G. Parameshwaran .. • ■ J Cruz, Bombay. 

10. Mr. M. Mozumdar .. .. „ Tropical Accumulators, Ltd,, 32, Mohim 

Haider Street, Clacutta. 

11. Mr. S. K. Milter, and .. \ „ Indian Battery Mfg., Co., Ltd., Ramdhono 

12. Mr. B. N. Banerji .. .. j Mitra Lane, Calcutta. 

13. Mr. S. K. Mitttr .. .. ) ,, Batiory Manufacturers’ Association, Cal- 

Mr. S. P. Saha and .. .. t cutta. 

Mr. M. Mozumdar) .. .. J 

14. Mr. S. K. Mitter .. .. ,. „ Indigenous Industries Association, 6, 

Old Post Office St., Calcutta. 

IMPORTERS : 

1. Mr. B. C. Suvarna ,. .. „ Antzel Ltd , Opp. Eoxi Cinema, Queen’s 

Road, Bombay. 

2. Mr. A. G. Wozencroft & .. \ „ Lucas Indian Sorvicc Ltd., 16, Queen’s 

3. Mr. H. Brown .. .. .. f Road, Bombay. 

4. Mr. F. Wolff .. .. .. „ .Moused & Co., Ltd., 9, Mathew Road, 

Bombay, 

5. Mr. P. J. Panday .. .. „ Prestolite Battery Service Ltd., 2/2A 

Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

6. Mr. A. G. Townsend .. .. „ Oldham & Sons Ltd., Manchester. 

CONSUMERS : 

1. Mr. Akbar N. Chinoy .. ,. „ Bombay Garage Ltd., Band Stand, 

Chowpatty, Bombay. 

2. Mr. C. P. Mehta .. .. .. „ Chandulal Mehta & Co., Saklat, House, 

New Queen’s Road, Bombay, 

3. Mr. W. Ross .. .. .. „ Simpson & Co., Ltd., Mount Road, 

Madras. 

4. Mr. R. H. Trivedi .. .. „ Vora Bros., Fateh Manzil, New Queen’s 

Road, Bombay. 

6. Mr. M. G. Kapadia .. .. „ Bombay Motor Merchants’ Associa¬ 

tion. 

6. Mr. S. Guevrek .. .. .. „ Western India Automobilo Assn., Lalji, 

Naranji Memorial Bldg., Churchgate 

Reclamation, Bombay. 

CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS : 

1. Hr. Bancrjee ., ,, .. „ National Rubber Manufacturers Ltd., 

(Formerly M/s. A. K. Sarkar Ltd.,) 
64/10, Chingrighattft Road, Calcutta. 

OFFICIAL : 

1. Dr. P. K. Kapre .. .. „ Directorate General Industry k Supply 

Govt, of India. 
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APPENDIX m. 

Extract from UTILISATION (New Series), Indian Forest Bulletin No. 
124—1944, “INDIAN WOODS FOR BATTERY SEPARATORS” by Messfs. 
M. A. Rehman, M.Sc., and S. M. Ishaq, M.Se,, Wood Seasoning Section Forest 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun :— 

SUMMARY. 

“ The results of a detailed investigation carried out to test the suitability 
of a few Indian Woods for battery separators, are described in this Bulletin. The 
Batteries fitted with the separators made of the woods to be tested were sub¬ 
jected to accelerated cycles of charge and discharge. A complete record of 
the specific gravity of the electrolyte, its temperature, and the voltage of the 
cells was maintained. The cells were also tested for maintenance of charge on 
ppen circuit, internal resistance, discharge at high currents, etc. The cells fitted 
with Chamaecyparis lawsoniana (Port Orford cedar) were used as controls. 

The results show that, out of the Indian woods tossed Cupressus torulosa 
(cypress), and Miehelia Ghampaca (champ) arc as good as the imported wood 
(Port Orford cedar) for battery separators. Odina cordifolia (haldu) and 
Talauma phellocarpa are inferior to cypress and champ but the former can be 
used only in batteries which are not subjected to severe mechanical shocks and 
in which the expected life is only about one year," 
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APPENDIX V (a). 

Extract from the text of Indo-B.ritish Trade Agreement (1939). 

ARTICLE 9. 

The Government of India undertake, in respect of goods the growth, pro¬ 
duce or man ufacture of the United Kingdom of the kinds specified in Schedule 
IV of this Agreement, which comply with the laws and statutory regulations 
for the time being in force defining Empire goods for the purpose of custom* 
duties, that the difference between the rate? of customs duties on such goods on 
importation into India and the rates upon similar goods the growth, produo® 
or manufacture of any foreign country shall not be less than the margins set 
out in that schedule. 


SCHEDULE IV. 


Tariff 


Margin 

Item 

Article 

of pre- 



forenco. 

75 (1) 

Motor cars including taxi cabs and artioles (other than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use as parts and accessories theroof. 

71 % 


APPENDIX V (b). 

Extract from the text of Indp-Burma Trade Agreement (1941). 

Part I.— Tariff Treatment of Burmese goods on import into India. 

7. (b) In the case of articles which under the Indian Customs Tariff are at 
present subject according to origin to either a standard or a preferential rate 
and those rates exceed 15 per cent and 10 per cent respectively the Government 
of India undertake to accord a margin of preference of A5 per cent as compared 
with the standard rate, or 10 per ceift as compared with the preferential rate, 
whichever is greater. 




APPENDIX VI. 


Extract from Part 1 of Schedule XII — India, to the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade, arrived at in Geneva, 1947. 


Indian 
Customs 
Tariff 
Item No. 

Description of Products 

75(1) 

Motor cars including taxi cabs and articles (other than rubber tyres 
and tubes) adapted for use as parts and accessories thereof, provided 
thatsuoharticlosasaroordiaarilyalsousedforother purposes than 
as parts and accessories of motor vehicles included in this item or 
| in items Nos. 75 (2) and 75 (3) shall be dutiable attho rate of duty 
j specified for such articles. ' 


Rate of 
Duty 



Note. —Provided this Agreement does not cease to be in force in the | 
meantime, the products provided for under the above item Bhall be 
exempt from ordinary most favoured-nation Customs duties which 
exceed the preferential rate for such products of United Kingdom 
origin — 

(a) by more than G per cent ad valorem for the first period of 
three years from the date on. which this Agreement comes 
into force; 

(b) by more than 3 per cent ad valorem, from the beginning of 
the fourth year of coming into force of this Agreement ; 

and 

(o) by any amount, from the beginning of the seventh year of 
coming intoforeeoftbisagreemer.t. 


LaGITBR—825—4-8-48—DTP? 





